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he told no one about it. He was greatly relieved by merely the opportunity to
talk it over, even though it was a tearful session. Arrangements were made for
a visit home. He began eating immediately and I heard later that he did
"straighten it out." His general reaction was not at all atypical of those seen
in many soldiers.
In the medical literature of World War II2 homesickness was described
several times. Nostalgia was also a major problem in previous wars.3 According
to Deutsch,4 the official medical and surgical history of the Civil War, 1861-65,
records a total of 5,213 cases of nostalgia among the white troops of the North
during the first year of war, or 2.34 cases per 1,000 strength. In the second year,
the rate rose to 3.3 per 1,000.
Very young soldiers seemed to be more subject to homesickness. It is in-
teresting, in light of the experience during the recent war, to note the paral-
lelism of the concern about drafting of the youth. There was much discussion
during the Civil War about the immaturity of 18-year-olds. The Assistant
Surgeon General, Dewitt C. Peters (cited by Deutsch), wrote a forceful paper
on "The Evils of Youthful Enlistments and Nostalgia." In this war, when
in the fall of 1942 the draft age was lowered to 18, there was much agitation
by the "Committee on Drafting Youth" who protested strongly against low-
ering the age. Their chief objection was the immaturity of the younger men.
The treatment for homesickness in this war, if it came to the attention of a
physician, was kindly consideration of the emotional needs of the soldier. Ac-
tually, this was provided more often by the good leader than through referral
to a physician. Sometimes the alleviation of homesickness required modification
of the external environmental stress, where this could be accomplished. Often
the chaplain and the Red Cross workers were the most competent to help. Psy-
chiatrists recognized well that if homesickness were unrelieved, it might de-
velop into major maladjustment.
Gold-bricking. Gold-bricking was an Army slang term which was applied
to a variety of reactions that were characterized chiefly by lack of motivation,
laziness, shirking, alibiing, finding excuses, and in general dodging assign-
ments or responsibilities. It seems to have been the World War II equivalent
for the older, now nearly obsolete term of "soldiering," meaning to loaf on the
job. It was used by some to apply to malingering.5 Ordinarily, however, it had a
2 Flicker, D. J., and Weiss, Paul, "Nostalgia, and its Military Implications,*' War Med., 4:380-
387, Oct., 1943; Wittson, C. L>; Harris, H. L; and Hunt, W. A., "Cryptic Nostalgia," War Med.,
3:57-59, Jan., 1943-
8 "Nostalgic Militaire," Lancet, 2:1261, 1914.
4 Deutsch, Albert, "Military Psychiatry: The Civil War 1861-1865," in One Hundred Years of
American Psychiatry, ed. by Gregory Zilboorg, Columbia University Press, New York, 1944,
P- 377-
5 Kraines, S. H., "Malingering," in Manual of Military Neuropsycbiatry, W. B. Saunders Com-
pany, Philadelphia, 1944, p. 482,